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A STRANGER IN BRUSSELS. 


Har a century ago this polished place 
held a high situation amongst the cities of 
the continent, and it is almost wonderful, 
that througn all its mutations, revolutions 
and masters, it should have retained its 
pristine features of prosperity and urban- 
ity, since so many of its former inhabi- 
tants, who were ornaments to it, are swept 
away from the face of the land; to to- 
reigners it has always been extremely at- 
tractive, and to the neighbouring gentry, 
it serves, like Bath, for a place of amuse- 
ment and resort; yet, to tell the truth, 
one who remembe:s remote occurrences 
may find some little difference. 

When Maria Christine, the sister of the 
queen of beauty and of France, heid her 
court here, how much urbane attention 
was shewn to the stranger, how much 
grace and elegance, what hospitality 
reigned here, what dancing, what gaming, 
what revelling, what festivities, how much 
expense, and how much love-making went 
on! The sickle of revolutionary fortune 
and the scourge of war have swept oft 
thousands of its former inhabitants and 
frequenters since those golden days, yet 
the features of Brussels are still the same; 
subject to many a yoke, Flanders, and 
nore particularly Brussels, still preserve 
an air of dignity and of ancient usage, 
which produce a pleising and respectable 
character; its ample squares, or rather 
places, its vasty park, its Spanish looking 
houses, its venerable churches, the re- 
mains of the veil, or rather the silk-hood 
of the donnas, through which a good eye 
appears to much advantage, and a fai 
face is so well contrasted, the attendant 
with the prayer book at church, the appa- 
rent alliance of love and devotion, all lend 
an interest to the scene, and reeall the 
olden times to memory; times v hen gallan- 
try was at its meridian; times, alas! the 
impression of which is fast fading away; 
but here soit dit en passant, Brussels is a 
great contrast to Holland, to which she is 
now wedded; however the contrasts be- 
twixt man and wife are so numerous, that 
it is something to reflect that the present 
union is crowned with peace and plenty. 

The flower girls, they too have stood 
for many, many years; notthe same, gen- 
tle reader, or the violet would be unpur- 
chased, but a constant succession who le- 
vy a sort of tax upon the well-dressed 
passers-by, without exacting its payment 


tunity. ‘What a shame!" cried a tat 
absentee churchman, ashe brushed by one 
of those females, “what a shame that the 
police does not take up those idle women, 


with their paltry nosegays.” A minister 
and a magistrate in the same person, and 
yet how little patience and peacefulness! | 
ilow easy to decline these many coloured | 
otterings of Flora, with mildness and a | 
degree of suavity; for my own part, the 
primrose and the violet, the woodbine and 
the rose are always welcome to me, asare 
the courtesy of humility and the smile of 
woman, let her rank in life be ever so 
humble. She who announces to me re- 
turning spring, smoothes one wrinkle of 
care, and & never grudge a trifle of mo- 
ney for the sweet which natwe’s hand 
strews on our sterile path: the violet is re- 
freshing both to the mind and to the sense 
which it gratifies, it revives the weariness 


| which well described the pang that strug- 
eled for utterance; “neither father nor 
mother,” added he, in a thrilling tone; 


‘‘as brave a fellow as ever crossed a sad- 





be d—d to them, slew him on the plain of 


Waterloo, dismounted, and with his leg 
broken; now that I call murder outright, 
for fair play isa jewel; I believe, however, 
that the Innishilleners paid his reckoning 
for him.”” Here he abruptly left the room, 
in order to rally the defeated spirits of a 
brave and feeling mind. ‘Poor Sally! 
and what friends have you? —she blushed, 
and then recovering herself, replied, “the 
good people of the inn; LT remember no 
triends since my bith, except the British 
officers, who gave me money at different 
times, and poor Biyan, who knew my 
father, and who never allows nobody to 
use me ill; didn’t he beat the ugly old 
cook tother day for striking me? and he 


who obtrude onstrangers, and pester them | dle, or diew a sabre, but the enemy, and 





of thought, and leads us to a looking back 
to youth; welcome then the violet, and 
not unwelcome the hand which tenders it! 

Without the park and the flower girls, 
and the civility of the female traders and 
itinerant harpers, singers, fiddlers and 
other musicians, male and female, Brus- 
sels would lose the charms of its localities ; 
in spite, however, of all these charms, it 
is altered not a little, and would be a dull 
memento to an elderly gentleman, such as 
myself, who has viewed it in other days, 
were it not for the presence of the court 
every other year, and for the lustre which 
royalty always diffuses, added to as much 
private and public woith as can possibly 
be looked for in any family, with as many 
social virtues as [ ever knew combined in 
one house, and under one governinent : 
but Tmust now pass to a still more serious 
subject, to that flower, which, but for the 
sun of benevolence, might have perished 
for want of culture; the flower of inno- 
cence, the orphan at the inn. 

“Who are you, my pretty dear?” said 
I to a round-faced ruddy child, with curl- 
ing locks, and a full blue pleading eve, 
which might have raised the swell of s\m- 
pathy in the heart of a stoic, or have ar- 
resied the arm of oppression. “Tam Sal- 
ly O'Connor,” replied the unfortunate, as 
she put my letters on my dressing table: 
‘‘and who is your mother?” added I. ‘1 
have got no mother,” replied the little 
girl with a deep sigh, “I never knew my 
mother."— And thy father, pretty one?” 


“He is lodged in a ground floor,” said 





either by force or even by ill-bred impor- 





always takes my part.”—* And so would 
any good man,” observed [; ‘but take 
that trifle, and go down stairs, be a good 
child and you will never want friends.” 
She obeved, and I was glad to be alone, 
tor the child’s presence and forlorn situa- 
tiun were too much for the (then) state of 
my nerves. 


} enquired about the orphan’s history, of 
worthy Bryan, and [ learned not only that 
her father was slam in the field of fight, 
but that her mother survived but a few 
hours the ushering into the world this 
child of sorrow. A subscription was made 
by the military for the infant, and she was 
placed in the hands of the people of the 
inn, Who had hitherto been hind to her, but 
alas! 

“That hand that to the shades the father sends, 

Robs the sad orphan of its father’s friends 5” 


and were it not for the humanity of this 
Hibernian, she might not, perhaps. fare so 


well. 


Protective powers! and ye, O goodly 
sphits of gentlenessand peace ! watch over 
this orphan! may this fatherless and friend- 
less babe never verge from the path of vin- 
tue, nor cease to look trustingly up to the 
eye of never-sleeping vigilance, which 
marks and upholds the righteous; may 
her abode in this valley of trials be calm 
and free from temptation, and may it con- 
duct her safely to those realms where all 
sorrows terminate, and where the tears of 


--she made no answer: ‘ Where is yeur | the orphan and the widow are dried up for 
father?” repeated I with some anxiety. | ever! Such was the untaught prayer, the 


involuntary exclamation of one who woulé 








Bryan, (the waiter) with a deep groan, ! fain be a father to every orphan. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 
THE FIELD OF TERROR. 
( Concluded.) 
By perseverance and undiminished zeal, 
Constantine continued to force from the 


fearful “Field of Terror’ an annual ex- | 
tention of produce, and thus redeemed his | 


pledge to Sabina of bringing her through 
all her difficulties like an honest man. 
One evening in autumn, as the shade of 
night began to set in, and 
was still busied with his spade, a tall ro- 
bust man, of unusual size of limb, black 
and sooty as a charcoal-burner, and hold- 
ing a furnace poker in his hand, appeared 
suddenly before him, and said: 
there no cattle to be hadin this part of the 
country, that you thus labour away with 
your two hands? One would suppose, by 
the extent of your landmarks, that you 
were a wealthy farmer.”” Constantine was 
perfectly aware of the stranger's character, 
and treated him in the same cool way, 
with which he usually received the goblin 
of the field. He remained silent, endea- 
voured to withdraw his attention from the 
figure before him to his work, and labour- 
ed on with double ardour. But the swar- 
thy visitor, instead of disappearing, as 
was the usual practice of the goblin, to 
present himself again in a more frightful 
and alarming form, remained where he 
stood, and in a friendly tone continued : 
“My good fellow, you are doing both your- 


self and me imjustice by this line of con- | 


duct. Give me an honest and candid an- 
swer. Perhaps I may know of a remedy 
tor your ills.”’ 

‘Well then, rejoined Constantine, ‘in 
Heaven’s name be it so. If you should 
hut cajole me with these friendly words, 
the fanit will be at your door and not at 
mine.” 

With this he began to relate the whole 
story of his adventures since he had taken 
possession of the field. He gave an un- 
disguised recital of his first distress, a faith- 
ful representation of his. just and honest 
indignation against the goblin who haunted 
his property, and detailed the difficulty he 
found under such continual interruption 
and provocation, of supporting his family 
by the mere application of his hoe and 
spade. 

The stranger gave an attentive ear tothe 
narrative, seemed lost in thought for a few 
minutes, and then broke forth in the fol- 
lowing address: 

*[ see, my good fellow, that you know 


who Lam; and [ look upon it as a proof of 


your frank and manly disposition, that you 
have made no concealment, that you have 
spoken out boldly of the displeasure vou 
entertain towards me. To say the truth, 
vou certainly have had sufficient cause; 
but in thus putting your mettle to the test, 
I will make a proposal which may indem- 
nify you for a good deal of the past. It 
goietiines happens that, when I have 


Constantine | 


“Are | 


| fairly exhausted myself in wild and fantas- 
tic tricks, through wood, and field, and 
|mountain, I begin to fancy I should like 
| to attach myself to some quiet family, that 
'T may live a half a year or so, a peaceful 
orderly life. What do you say to take me 
for six months as your servant ?” 

“It is not right, from people of your 
sort,” said Constantine, ‘to pass your 
jokes upon an honest man, who reposes 
confidence in you.” 

**No! no!” replied the other, ‘there is 
no joke in it; it is my serious intention. 
You will find in me a sturdy, active ser- 
vant ; and, as long as I live with you, not 
a single spirit or spectre will venture to 
shew himself on the ‘ Field of ‘Terror,’ 
so that you may admit whole herds of cat- 
tle to browse upon it.” 

‘*T should like the thing well enough,” 
rejoined Constantine, “if I were but sure 
that you would keep your word; and above 
all, that I were doing right in making the 
engagement.” 

“That must be your own affair,” said 
the stranger; but I have never broken my 
word since these Ogre mountains have 
stood, and a mere creature of evil and 
malice I certainly am not. A little merry 
and wild and mischievous sometimes I own 
—but that is all!” 

“Why [ almost believe,’ said Constan- 
tine, ** that youare the celebrated Number- 
nip.”’ 

‘‘Harkee!”’ cried the stranger, witha 
frown, “if that be your opinion, [ would 
also have you to know, that the mighty 
spirit of the mountains cannot endure that 
name; and that he chooses to call himself 
the Lord of the Hills.” 

“That would be an odd sort of a ser- 
vant whom [I must call my Lord of the 
Hills ;’’ said Constantine, in a tone of rail- 
lery. 

** You may eall me Forester then,” re- 
joined his companion. Constantine looked 
awhile on the earth, pondering upon the 
course he should adopt, and at length ex- 
claimed: 

**Well! agreed! I can hardly do amiss 
in accepting your services. I have often 
seen a poor senseless brute drilled into do- 
mestic use, by carrying parcels, turning 
spits and other household duties—why not 
a goblin?” 

His new servant burst into a hearty 
laugh at this observation, and said: “I 
must acknowledge such an estimate was 
never before made of one of my family. 
But I am not the less pleased with it, so 
give me me your hand my honoured mas- 
ter.” 

Constantine made a further condition, 
that his new servant was, on no account, 
to inform Sabina or the children of his 
connexion with the “ Field of Terror,” or 
rather of his descent from the caverns and 
shafts of the Ogre mountains; nor was he, 
on any occasion, to exhibit any of his 
fearful goblin tricks about the house or 
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court-yard; and, as Forester promised all 
that was required of him with every token 
ot good faith, the bargain was soon at an 
end, and they now proceeded home. 
Sabina, after a time, wondered at the 
increasing prosperity of their domestic 
economy; and was not wholly free trom 
feelings of secret dread at their swarthy 
gigantic assistant. At first the children 
never ventured outside the door, when they 
perceived him at work in the yard or gar- 
den; but, by degrees, his friendly indus- 
trious habits gained upon them all; and 
when he occasionally indulged in a fit of 
fantastic meiriment, by chasing the dog or 
the poultry round the house, it was consi- 
dered more amusing than surprising; and 
a single look from Constantine was, at any 
time, sufficient to bring him within the 
proper limits of order. In full reliance 
upon the promises of the mountain spirit, 
Constantine applied the slender savings of 
many years to the purchase of a fresh yoke 
of oxen; and with. his newly amended 
plough drove to the field in the highest 
glee. Sabina looked after him wish an 
anxious sorrowful countenance, and with 
an equally anxious mind awaiting his re- 
turn in the evening, fearing a renewal of 
the same disaster, the same disappointed 
hopes, or that his personal injuries, this 
time, might be more dangerous and alarm- 
ing than before. But with the sound of 
the vesper-bell, Constantine came singing 
through the village, driving his sleek well 
fed yoke before him, kissed his wife and 
children in the fulness of his joy, and 
shook his servant cordially by the hand. 
Forester now frequently went to the field 
alone, while Constantine remained behind 
engaged about the yard or garden. A 
considerable piece of the ‘ Field of Ter- 
rer” was Cleared for cultivation; and, to 
the great astonishment of the village 
neighbours, and the equal discontent and 
envy of Sabina’s selfish relations, every 
thing assumed an air of prosperity and 
comfort. It is true, Constantine, when 
alone, often reflected that all this could be 
but of short duration, ‘“‘and Heaven 
knows” he exclaimed, ‘how I shall man- 
age with the harvest; for Forester’s time 
will then be out, and the goblin of the 
field may choose toappear with replenished 
spirits.” But he considered that the ga- 
thering in of the crop was a labour which, 
of itself, gave additional vigour to the 
workman’s arm and heart; and it was pos- 
sible that Forester, for old acquaintance 
sake, might keep the land free from 
guests; as in fact, at times of cheerful 
relaxation, the latter seemed to imply. 


In the course of time, the needful la- 
bours of the field were completed. Win- 
ter arrived, and Constantine daily drove 
to the forest for a stock of fuel and wood. 
On one of these days it so chanced that 
Sabina was entreated to visit a poor wid- 
ow in the village, who lay dangerously 
ill; and whom, as far as their increasing 
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means adinitted, Constantine and bis wife, 

had been accustomed to relieve. She was 
at a loss how to dispose of the children 
during her absence, but Forester offering 
his services, with whose stories the children 
were always delighted, and with whom 
they were ever pleased to remain, she pro- 
ceeded on her charitable purpose without 
further hesitation. 

About an hour after her departure, 
Constantine returned from the forest; and 
having disposed of his wagzon in the out- 
house, and prepared the stall for his cat- 
tle; he proceeded towards the house to 
revive his numbed and frozen limbs by the 
blaze of a cheerful fire. On approaching 
the door, his ear was saluted by a cry of 
painful distress from bis children. He 
darted into the house, and on entering the 
sitting-room, found the children creeping 
behind the stove, and erying aloud for 
help, while Forester was wildly jumping 
about the room with shouts of violent 
laughter, making the most hideous and 
disgusting faces, and with a crown of 
sparks and fiery rays playing about his 
head. 

*©What is all this?’ said Constantine, 
in a tone of indignant anger, and the su- 
pernatural decorations of Forester’s head 
disappeared; his fantastic merriment in- 
stantly ceased, and he began to excuse 
himself with great humility for thus trying 
to amuse the children. But the children 
ran towards their father, complaining that 
Forester had first of all told them a num- 
her of most horrific stories, and that then 
he had assumed a variety of frightful dis- 
guises, sometimes appearing with the head 
of a ram, sometimes with that of a dog. 

‘Enough! enough!” exclaimed Con- 
stantine. ‘* Away, sirrah! you and T no 
longer remain under the same roof.’” With 
this he seized Forester by the arm, and 
shoved him violently out of the house, de- 
siring the children to remain quietly in the 
room, and to dismiss their fears. 

Forester suffered all this without utter- 
ing a single word of expostulation; but, 
as soon as he found himself alone with 
Constantine in the open court, he said 
with a smiling countenance: “TIT hope, 
master, we shall make the matter up. I 
know I have done a very foolish thing, 
but T assure you it shall never happen 
again. Somehow or other the old mad fit 
came upon me aud I forgot myself.” 

‘For that very reason, because you can 
forget vourself,’ rejoined Constantine, 
‘we part. You might terrify my children 
into a paroxysm of phrenzy, and, as I 
have said, our contract here terminates.” 

‘*My time is not up:” said Forester, in 
a dogged tone, “ Teil! go into the house.” 

‘**Not a step further—at your peril!” 
cried Constantine. ‘ You have broken 
the agreement by your cursed goblin tricks, 
and all that I can do is to pay you your 
full wages. Here, take it and pack your- 
self off.’ 





| he forced the money into his servant's 


of ‘Terror?’ enquired Forester, in a so- 
| lemn but almost treful tone. 








ever pursued the study so profoundly. 


admit that I carried on the war in an hon- 
ourable way. 


though amidst all this laughter, I know not 


**My full wages?” said the mountain- 
spirit, with a sneer of bitter contempt. 
**Have you never seen my stores of gold 
in the caverns of yonder hills ?” 

“I do this more on my own account 
than yours,” said Constantine, ‘no man 
shall call me his debtor.’” And so saying, 


pocket. 
** And what is to be done with the Field 


*'That which it may please God :” re- 
joined Constantine. 
terror are of no Importance to me in com- 


parison with the safety of a single hair of 
Take yourself 


my poor children’s heads. 
away, or I shall give you that, you will 
long have cause to remember !” 
Gently!’ eried the mountain-spirit, 
‘cently! my friend. When any of my 
family condescend to assume a human 
form, they choose one of rather stern ma- 
terials. You might chance to get an un- 
der birth in this same fray, and in that 
case Heaven be merciful unto you!” 
“That it has ever been,” said Constan- 


tine, ‘*and has also given me a frame of 


no siender power. Away to your moun- 
tains, disgusting monster! I now warn you 
for the last time.” 

[:xcited by this reproach to a pitch of 
violent fury, Forester sprang upon Con- 
stantine, and an obstinate fight ensued. 
They struggled about the yard for a con- 
siderable time, each using every means in 
his power to overthrow his adversary, with- 
out victory declaring .herself upon either 
side; till at length Constantine, by his 
superior skill in wrestling, managed to 
bring his opponent to the earth, and hav- 
ing placed his knee upon the chest of his 
fallen foe, began to pummel him most fu- 
riously, exclaiming: ‘Pll teach you to 
attack your master, my precious Lord of 
the Hills.” 

The Lord of the Hills, however, laugh- 
ed so heartily at this address, that Constan- 
tine conceiving his manly efforts to be the 
subject of derision, only laid on with re- 
doubled vigour, till at length the formes 
exclaimed: ‘ For God’s sake hold! I am 
not laughing at you, | am laughing at my- 
self and L humbly beg your pardon!” 

“That is another sort of affair,” said 
Constantine, as he rose up and assisted 
his conquered adversary to regain his 
legs. 

‘“*Phave now learnt » hat human life is, 
from the very foundation upwards,” said 
the latter, still continning his noisy laugh- 
ter. ‘fT doubt if any of my kindred have 


But harkee! my good fellow, you must 


For as you will see your- 
self, [ might with ease have called in half 
a dozen mountain-spirits to my assistance, 


“Twenty fields of 


Constantine with a serious air, now 
looked at the still laughing Number-nip, 
and said: ** Itis clear that youmust enter- 
tain a grudge against me, and this wall not 
only be repaid me at the Field of ‘Terror,’ 
but at many an evil chance elsewhere ; 
still I cannot repent of what T have done. 
I have only exercised a paternal duty en 
behalf of my children, and were the thing 
to do over again, I should, on mature re- 
flection, repeat it. 

‘No, no! said Number-nip laughingly, 
don’t make yourself uneasy. 1 have had 
quite enough for once. Cultivate the Field 
of Terror trom year to year, at your own 
will and pleasure. I here pass my word 
that no fearful phantom shall be seen upon 
it from this day forwards, as long as the 
Ogre mountains stand. And so fare ye 
well, my honest, but rigid master!" 

With this he gave a iriendly nod of 
adieu, and disappeared ; nor was he ever 
more seen by Constantine. But Number- 
nip kept his word, and even more. An 
unusual degree of prosperity attended all 
the labours of his former employer, and 

Jonstantine soon became the richest far- 
mer inthe village. And when his chil- 
dren were permitted to play in the * Field 
of Terror’—a spot which both they and 
Sabina now visited without the slightest 
dread, they sometimes related in the even- 
ing, that Forester had come to see them, 

















and told them some of his former amusing 
stories. On such occasions they general- 
ly found their pockets filled with either 
comfits, toys, or pieces of pretty money. 











How ingenious are people in torment- 
ing themselves! and how much of the un- 
happiness we experience may be attributed 
to our own folly! It would seem, from the 
pains we take to create grievances for our- 
selves, when, in the wise and merciful or- 
der of things, we are exempted from their 
burden, that we were so constituted as to 
be incapable of living without them; or 
that, like the epicure who must have re- 
course to the prescriptions of art for parti- 
ally restoring his lost appetite, we could 
perceive no charm in any thing calculated 
to give us pleasure, without our senses being 
previously sharpened for its enjoyment by 
the bitterness of pain! Like a lunatic 
standing beneath the tottering fragment of 
some beating rock, where he every moment 
starts with apprehension lest it overwhelm 
him, and yet is unwilling to quit his station, 
because in the frowns of the giant cliff, and 
in the contemplation of impending danger, 
there is something that pleases his wild 
imagination, and fills it with sublimity ; sa 
we in like manner woo misery for the ro- 
mance attending it, and, like a weake« 
minded girl, who, by novel-reading, has 
refined away the small share of reason 
which originally fell to her portion, sit 
down and sigh, and, by the help of a dis- 
eased imagination, fancy that we are hap- 





how [ should have set about it. 





py, because we are sentimentally miserable. 
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POETRY. 


For the Gazette and Athenawum, 
THE CYPRESS TREE. 
Why strew my pillow with the leaves 
Of roses in their brightest die ’— 
Their brightness, beauty, odour gives 
To me no thought of ecstacy 
Think ye the fragrance of the rose, 
Can bring forgetfulness of woes ?— 
Or as ascends the rich perfume, 

It carries through to happier bowers 
Where pleasure, love, and bliss resume 
Their long-lost energy of powers ? 

Ah! no—’tis then they most intrude, 
When cradled thus in solitude, 
We think of jovs and pleasures past, 
That once we deem'd would ever last, 
And in perspective, we can see, 
Full many a scene of misery : 
Oh! think not when I there repose, 
All thoughts of grief are far away, 
And that the fresliness of the rose 
Resembles him who on them lay: 
A better emblem far would be 
The faded leaves of the Cypress Tree. 


Flowers are lost on him whose heart, 
No more in love may rest,— 

Who feels its wound and bears its smart, 
Unstaunch’d within the breast ; 

Whose lip may smile and eye may beam 

And soul in sembled joy may gleam, 

With gay remarks from honied tongue 
To brighten friendship, and enhance 

The joys that from the bosom spring, 
When in it joy gave utterance ; 

Who oft must play the masquer’s part, 
And hush each rising sigh, 

And seem quite happy, while his heart 
Rankles in misery : 

Then take the roses from my head 
And find a fairer shrine ; 

Perchance they'll live on Beauty’s bed 
They'll surely die on mine; 

An emblem better far would be 

The faded leaves of the Cypress Tree 


Yet why repine? ere yet T sought 
The knowledge of a brighter state, 
I scann’d the way that beauty taught 
And madly dar’d my fate : 
But little did [ deem the blow 
Would sear my heart and feelings so, 
Or think that love so pure and bright 
That burnt a still, a steady light, 
And with such purity and noldness, 
Would fast increase with swift desire 
Till, in a flame of fearful wildness, 
It burnt a strong, a living fire, 
And I, unconscious of its power, 
Was left.a scorch’d, a wither’d flower ! 
Then strew not roses; they can ne’er 
Give pleasure to a moody mind: 
I seek no soothing—but if e’ er 
I wish a chaplet—you will find 
An emblem better far of me, 


The faded leaves of the Cypress Tree! W. P. 
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For the Gazette and Atheneum. 


“GO, MARK HER CHEEK!” 
BY IANTHIS. 
Go, mark her cheek !—the rosy hue 
Ot beauty once was there; 
And 0’er its bloom no shade had past 
Ot woe—no trace of care ! 
The rose that blossom’d there is dead; 
Aye, faded on the stem— 
It« shrivelled leaves were bright enough 
Till falsehood wither’d them. 


Gio, mark her eye '—once wanton’d there 
Bland passion’s spirit-beam— 

And hope shot forth in every glance, 
Its sunrays o’er life’s stream :— 

The orbs that once shone gloriously 
Are fading from their spheres— 

And grief hath dimm’d their passion-light 
With wrong’d love’s wretched tears ! 


Go, mark her form !—fram'd in the mould 
And fashion of those ones, 
That float on cherub wings among 
Fair waters and bright suns :— 
Now grace ix fled, and nought is left 
But shadow-like, and wan, 
Cold relics, of a warm heart, crush’d 
By the faithlessness of man ! 


MISANTHROPIC HOURS. 


BY NATH’L P. WILLIS. 


I sometimes feel as I could blot 
All traces of mankind from earth— 
As if ’twere wrong to blast them not, 
They so degrade, so shame their birth. 
To think that earth should be so fair, 
So beautiful and brighta thing; 
That nature should come forth and wear 
Such glorious apparetling ; 
That sky, sea, air, should live and glow 
With light and love and holiness, 
And yet men never feel or know 
How mucha God of love can bless— 
How deep their debt of thankfulness. 


I've seen the sun go down, and light 
Like floods of gold pour’d on the sky— 
When every tree and flower was bright 
And every pulse was beating high. 
And the full soul was gushing love, 
And longing for its home above— 
And then when men would soar, if ever, 
To the high homes of thought and soul— 
When life’s degrading ties should sever, 
And the free spirit spurn control— 
Then have I seen, (oh how my cheek 
Is burning with the shame I feel, 
That truth is in the words I speak) 
I’ve seen my fellow creatures steal 
Away to their unhallow’d mirth, 
Asit the revelries of earth 
Were all that they could feel or share, 
And glorious heavens were scarcely worth 
Their passing notice or their care.— 
I've said I was a worshipper 
At woman’s shrine—yet even there 
I found unworthiness of thought, 
And when I deem’d I just had caught 
The radiance of that holy light 
Which makes earth beautiful and bright— 
When eyes of fire their flashes sent, 
And rosy lips look’d eloquent— 
Oh I have turn’d and wept, to find 
Beneath it all, a trifling mind.— 


I was in one of those high halls 
Where genius breathes in eculptur’d stone, 





* here shaded light in softness falls :4 
On pencil'd beauty. —They were gone 
W hose hearts of fire and hands of skill 
Had wrought such power—but they spoke 
To me in every featare still, 
And fresh lips beeath'd and dark eyes woke, 
And crimson checks flushed glowingly 
To life and motion. 4 had knelt 
And wept with Mary at the tree 
Where Jesus suffered—L had felt 
The warm blood rushing to my brow . 
At the stern buffet of the Jew,— 
Had seen the God of glory bow 
And bleed for sins he never knew,— 
And Thad wept. I thought that all 
Must feel like me—and when there came 
A stranger bright and beautiful, 
With step of grace, and eyes of flame, 
And tone and look most sweetly blent 
To make her presence eloquent, 
Oh then I look’d for tears. We stood 
Betore the scene of Calvary, 
I saw the piercing spear, the blood— 
The gall—the writhe of agony— & 
I saw his quivering lips in prayer, 
“ Father forgive them’’—all was there. 
I turn’d in bitterness of soul 
And spoke of Jesus. Thad thought 
Her feelings would refuso contiol; 
For woman’s heart, | knew, was fraught 
With gushing sympathies. She gaz’d 
A moment on i carelessly, 
And coldly eurl!’d her lip, and prais’d 
The high priest's garment! Could itbe 
That look was meant, dear Lord, for thee 


aaa 





Oh what is woman—what her semile— 
Her lips of love—her eyes of light— 
What is she, if her lips revile 
The lowly Jesus? Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 
And linger in her curts of jet— 
The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet—and yet 
Without that meeker grace, she'll be 
A lighter thing than vanity. 


THE COQUETTE, 


Vile thing! she is incapable of love 
To anv creature, but herself, on earth; 
She is no innocent and beauteous dove, 
Timid and mild, that seldom ventures forth 
To public gaze,—but like a cat on watch 
To catch the prey that she would fainly catch. 


Good Heav’n! and is this woman ?—woman whom 
Thou gavest unto solitary man, 

When eastern Eden spread her flow’rs of bloom 
Along the banks where Gihon’s waters ran; 

When hearts of innocence were taught to prove 

The holy luxury of contiding love ? 


And is this woman? No, it is not woman 
In all the beauty of her pristine charms, 
In innocent sunplhcity, that no man 
Can gaze on, think on, but his bosom warms 
With feelings kindred to devotion given 
To pious saints when they petition Heav’n, 


No, ’tis not woman !—she is sadly changed— 

For what her maker made her she unmakes; 
The currents of her feelings are estranged 

From their own proper channe!s,—she partakes 
No sympathy,—for vanity and pride 
Have troze her heart-springs like a winter tide. 


Self-worshippers! I hate you,—man and woman, 
Who in your own hearts every thought have 
centred ; 
But think, oh think! that it is very common 
“ Pride gues before a fall,—ay, think how vea- 
tur’d 
Your prototype to gain the throne of heav’m 
And was to everlasting darkuese driv’. 
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Ormonn, on THE Secret WitNess.— 
Constantia Dudley, the heroine of this tale, 
was the daughter of an apothecary in New- 
York, who was much more attached to the 
fine arts than to drugs and medicines. His 
business was prosperous, and in order to 
reclaim himself from his drudgery and to 
indulge his favourite pursuits, he took into 
his confidence a young man, named Craig, 
of plausible manners, prepossessing ap- 
pearance and diligent habits. Inthe course 
ofa few years, Craig rose so high in Mr. 
Dudley's esteem that he was taken into 
partnership by the latter, and entrusted 
with the whole management of the con- 
cern. In due time, he played the villain, 
plundered the property of his benefactor 
and made his escape from the country. 

Thus is Mr. Dudley driven by one blow 
from hope, quiet and affluence to the ex- 
tremity of want and wretchedness. With 
a proud spirit, cultivated mind and refined 
feelings, he finds himself in the advance 
of his life, destitute of money or credit to 
procure bread and clothing for hinself and 
his family. He removes from New-York 
to Philadelphia and obtains a situation as 
Writer in a public office. His philosophy 
yields to the pressure of calamity and his 
mind becomes the prey of deep and incu- 
rable melancholy. His wife, whom he 
tenderly Joves, ts removed from him by 
death, and to crown the plurality of mis- 
fortune (for it is emphatically a noun of 
multitude,) his sight is invaded by a cata- 
ract, which terminates in total blindness. 
This moral and physteal night of hocror is 
brightened by one solitary and steady ray 
of light. The forlorn Dudley, thus perse- 
cuted by earth and abandoned by heaven, 
poor, broken-spivited and blind, has one 
firm and unchanged friend remaining in 
the person of bis dauchter Constantia. 
Delicate in her frame and in her feelings, 
educated in the midst of refinements and 
luxuries, her patience and her fortitude 
support her in the reverses which hurry her 
mother to the yrave and prostrate the high 
She strug- 


and proud spirit of her fther. 
gles for his support, through severe and 











trving afflictions, through insult, neglect 
and scorn. 
After having accompanied the Dudleys 


through various scenes of distress and 


trouble, we are introduced to a new and 
important personage. This is Ormond, 
and we shall give the character of this sin- 
gular being in Mr. Brown's own language— 


**[ know no task more arduous than a just 
delineation of the character of Ormond. 
‘To scrutinize and ascertain our own prin- 
ciples is abundantly difficult. To exhibit 
these principles to the world with absolute 
sincerity can hardly be expected. We are 
prompted to conceal and to feign by a 
thousand motives; but truly to pourtray 
the motives, and relate the actions of an- 
other, appears utterly impossible. The at- 
tempt, however, if made with fidelity and 
diligence, is not without its use. 

‘To comprehend the whole truth with re- 
gard to the character and conduct of an- 
other, may be denied to any human being, 
but dierent observers will have, in their 
pictures, a greater or less portion of this 
truth. No representation will be wholly 
false, and some, though not perfectly, may 
yet be considerably exempt from error. 

Ormond was of all mankind the being 
most difficult and most deserving to be 
studied. A fortunate concurrence of in- 
cidents has unveiled his actions to me with 
more distinctness than to any other. My 
knowledge is far from being absolute, but 
I am conscious of a kind of duty, first to 
my friend, and secondly to mankind, to 
impart the knowledge I possess. 

I shall omit to mention the means by 
which I became acquainted with his cha- 
racter, nor shall ] enter, at this time, into 
every part of it. His political projects are 
likely to possess an extensive influence on 
the future condition of this western world. 
I do not conceive myself authorized to 
comimunicate a knowledge of his Schemes, 
which I gained, in some sort, surreptitious- 


ly, or at least, by means of which he was 


not apprised. [shall merely explain the 
maxims by which he was accustomed to 
regulate his private deportment. 


No one could entertain loftier concep- 


tions of human capacity than Ormond, | 


but he carefully distinguished between 
men in the abstract, and men as they are. 
The former were beings to be impelled, bs 
the breath of accident, in a right or a 
wrong road, bnt whatever direction they 
should receive, it was the property of thei: 
nature to persist in it. Now this impulse 
had been given. No single being could 
rectify the error. It was the business of 
the wise man to form a just estimate of 
things, but not to attempt, by individual 
elforts, so chimerical an enterprize as that 
of promoting the happiness of mankind. 
Their condition was out of the reach of a 
member of a corrupt society to controul. 
A mortal poison pervaded the whole sys- 


tem, by means of which every thing re- 
ceived was converted into bane and puru- 
lence. Efforts designed to ameliorate the 
condition of an individual were sure of 
answering a contrary purpose. The prin- 
ciples of the social machine must be recti- 
fied, before men can be beneficially active. 
Our motives may be neutral or bneficent, 
but our actions tend merely to the produc- 
tion of evil. 

The idea of total forbearance was not 
less delusive. Man could not be otherwise 
than a cause of perpetual operation and 
efficacy. He was part of a machine, and 
as such had not power to withhold his 
agency. Contiguousness to other parts, 
that is, to other men, was all that was ne- 
cessary to render him a powerful concur- 
rent. What then was the conduct incum- 
benton hin? Whether he went forward, 
or stood still, whether his motives were 
malignant, or kind, or inditlerent, the mass 
of evil was equally and necessarily aug- 
mented. It did not follow from these pre- 








liminaries that virtue and duty were terms 
without a meaning, but they require us to 
promote our own happiness and not the 
happiness of others. Not because the for- 
mer end is intiinsically preferable, pot 
because the happiness of others is unwor- 
thy of primary consideration, but because 
itis not to be attained. Our power in the 
present state of things is subjected to cer- 
tain limits. A man may reasonably hope 
to accomplish his end when he proposes 
nothing but his own good: any other point 
is inaccessible. 

He mest not part with benevolent de- 
sie: this is a constituent of happiness. 
He sees the value of general and particu- 
lar felicity ; he sometimes paints it to his 
fancy, but if this be rarely done, it is in 
consequence of virtuous sensibility, which 
is afflicted on observing that his pictures 
are reversed in the real state of mankind. 
A wise man will relinquish the pursuit of 
general benefit, but not the desire of that 
henefit, or the perception of that in which 
this benefit consists, because these are 
among the ingredients of virtue and the 
sources of his happiness. 

Principles, in the Jooser sense of that 
term, have little influence on practice. Or- 
mond was, for the most part, governed, 
like others, bv the influences of education 
end present circumstances. It required a 
vigilant discernment to distinguish whether 


| the stream of his actions tiowed from one 


or the other. His income was large, and 
he managed it neatly on the same piinci- 
pies as other men. He thought himself en- 
titled to all the splendour and ease which it 
would purchase, but his taste was elaborate 
and correct. He gratified his love of the 
beautiful, because the sensations it afford- 
ed were pleasing, but made no sacrifiees to 
the love of distinction. Ue gave no ex- 
pensive entertainments for the sake of 
exciting the admiration of stupid gazers, 











or the flattery or envy of those who shared 
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them. Pompous cquipage aud retinue were) imory was emimently retentive, and these 


modes of appropytating fhe estcem of man- 
kind which he held in) profound contempt. 
The fashioned 
after the model suggested Dv his tmiiginn 
tou, and not in compliance with the die- 


} , et esnecl ¢ 
vai ol bis attendants were 


solcustom, 

She treated with systematic neclizence 
the ethquette that recibates the intercourse 
of porsous of a co tuto class. The every | 
where acted, in this respeet, as if he were 
The 
very appellations of Si, and Macain, ane 
Mister, were, ta his apprehenston, servile 
and ridiculous, and as custom or baw had 
annexed no penalty to the neglect of these, 
he contormed to his own optatons. be wars 
easter for tin to reduce lips oi 
equality to practice than for most others. | 
To level binoselt with others was an act of 
edaudescension and not of arrogance. It 
was requisite to descend rather than to 
rise; atask the most easy, if we regard 
the obstacles flowing fom the prejudice of 
mankind, but far most difficult i the mo- 


bate 


atone, or anions fauiltar associates. 


notions 


} disposed to contidence. 





tives of the agent be considered. 

That in which he chiefly placed 
boast, was iis sracerity. ‘To this he refu- 
la consequence of this, 
his deportwment was disgusting to weak 
minds, by a certam am of ferocity and 
haughty negligence. Tle was without the 


sed no sacrifice. 


attractions of candor, because he reward- | 


ed not the happiness of ofmers, but in sub- 
servi bis sincerity. Hlence it was 
natuial to suppose that the character of 
He alfect- 
ed to coneeal mothe. peared 
more exempt fromthe tosticationsofvanity. 
le set tight by the good Opinions of others, 
bad no compass.ou tov their prejudices, 
and hazarded assertions in their presence 
which he knew would be, in the highest 
decree, shoching to their previous notions. 
They might take it, lie would) say, as they 


nee eo 


thisiaan was casily understood, 


Noone oj 


list. Sch were his ee iK ep thons, and the 
last thtuc he world cive up was the ase of 
his toneve It was his wav to give utte- 


ranee tothe sazgestions of his understand 

ing. Uf they were disadvauteceous to him 
m the opitonsof otacis, it was well. Ee 
cid not wish to be recorded in any licht 
hit the tree Hoo wss contented to be 
rated by the world at his jest value. Ef 
they esteemed tin for qualities which he 
did not possess, was he in reetits img 





ie. 


Wioltiery 


their mistake : but in reality, it they vala- | 


ed him for that to which he had no chai, 
and whieh he hiinseif considered as con- 
temptible, he must naturally desire to sires 
Poem thei error, and forfeit that) prais 
siich. in bis own opinion, was a badce of 
mie 

iy listening to his discourse, no one’s 


thy. 


J 
able. A sounewhat different conelnston 
world be sauvgested by a survey of his ac- 


Ciors. 


his | 


vi 


iu tO Sincerity. appeared less question. | 
' ° 
tempt arose from a secret Comparis m be- 





[n carly vouth he discovered in 
> . : . . . . 2 
Gineself a remarkable facility in 


the voice and gesturesof others. His me- 


buitating | 
ae ! . . . 
j lis dramas were not fictitious but seal. 


cualities would have rendered his) career, 


‘inthe theatrical profession, illustrous, had 


net his condition raised him above it. His 
talents exerted for the 
entertainment of Convisial paities avd prt- 
vate circles, but he gradually withdrew 
fromsuch scenes as he advanced in ave, 
and devoted his abilities to bigher purposes. 


were occeasionalls 


His aversion to duplicity had flowed 
from experience of its evils. Tle had fre- 
been made its vietinaes ID eonse- 
qrienee of this his temper had become 
suspicious, and he was apt to tiaopute de- 
ceiton occasions when others, of no in- 
sagacity, were abundantly 
One transaction 
had oceurred mm his lite, in whieh the coun- 
sequences Of being misted by false appear- 
anees were of the utmost moment to his 
honour and safety. 
solving his doubts he deemed insufficient, 
and the eagerness of his curiosity tempted 
him, for the first time, to eanploy, for this 
end, his talents at imitation. He there- 
fore assumed a borrowed character and 
cnise, and performed his part with so much 
skill as fully to accomplish his design. He 
whose mask would have secured him from 
all other attempts, was thus taken through 
an avenue which his caution had overlook- 
ed, and the hypocrisy of his pretensions 
unqrestronably ascertamed, 

Perhaps, iia comprehensive view, the 
success of this expedient: was unfortunate, 
It served to recommend this method of en- 
comntering deceit, and informed him of the 
extent of those powers which are so liable 
to be abused. A subtelty much inferior to 
Ormond’s would suffice to recoinmend this 
mode of action. It was defensible on no 
other principle than necessity. The trea- 
chery of mankind compelled him to resort 
toit. Ifthey should dealin a manner as 
upright and explicit as himself, it would be 
superfluous. But since they were in the 
perpetual use of stratagems and artitices, 
it was allowable, he thought, to wield the 


qureathy 


considerable 


saline arms, 


It was easy to perceive, however, that 
this practice was recommended to hin by 
other considerations. He was delighted 
with the power it conferred. It enabled 
hime to cain aeeess, as if by supernatural 
means, to the privacy of others, and betile 


(their profoundest contrivances to hide 


themselves from his view. It flattered him 
with the possession of something lite om- 


nisclence. It was besides an art. im which. 
as in others, every accession of shill wes a 
source of new gratification. Compared 


with this the performance of the actor ts 
the sport of childien. "This profession he 
was accustomed to treat with 
ridicule, and no doubt some of his con- 


mnereiess 


tween the theatrical species of imitation 
and hisown. He blended in his own per- 
son the functions of poet and actor, and 


The usual mode of 


| 
} 
' 
' 
! 
| 
' 
' 
civilized world. 


4; mhe, much, that we must revere. 


The end that he pioposed was not tne 
/amusement of a play-house inob. His 
were scenes in which hope and tear exer- 
cised a cenuime inthuence, and in which 
i wasmatutumed that resemblance to tath 
J so andactousty and grossiy violated on the 


stave. 


| . . . 
| ft is obsious how many sincular eon- 


jnciies Mist have grown out of this pro- 
pensitv. A mind of uncommon energy 
ithe Ormond’s, which had ocenpied a wide 
sphere of action, and whieh could pot tail 
of confederating its efforts with those of 
minds like itself, must bave civen bith to 
InhnMerable tocidents, not unworthy to be 


exhibited by the most eloquent iistorian. 


It is not my business to relate any of these. 
The fate of Miss Dudley ts intimately con- 
nected with his. What iothience he ob- 


| tained over her destiny, ia Consequence of 


this dexierity, will appear in the sequel. 

It avose trom these circumstances, that 
no one Was more Iinpenetrable than Or- 
moud, though no real character 
seemed more easily discerned. ‘Phe pro- 
jects that occupied his atrention were ditu- 
sed over an ample space ¢ and hts instru- 
ments and coadjutors were cuiled from a 
lickl, whose bowids were those of the 
‘To the vulgar eve, there- 
fore, he appeared aman of speculation and 
seclusion, and was equally inscrutible in 
lis real and assuined characters. In his 
real, his tatents were too lofty and com- 
prehensive, as well as) too assiduously 
shrowded from profane inspection for them 
toscan. Jnthe latter, appearances were 
merely calculated to mislead and not to 
enlighten.” 


’ 
ones 


Such is Ormond, and surely in sucha 
character there is muneh that we must ad- 


The 


i destiny of this sublime and cifted being 
| becomes interwoven with that of Constan- 
tia Dudley, and in the course of events the 


brilliant and dazzlive Ormond exhibits 
himself asa dark and terrific demon. Yet 
this sudden and appatling chance is depen- 
dent on the self-same principles, which ren- 
der him at first view a high aud noble ob- 
We 


¢o With him through many startling and 


ject of deference and of admiration. 


high-wrought scenes, we wateh his myste- 








‘rious actions in tumultuous and feverish 


excitement, and at last we behold him dy- 
inga bloody death, by the hand of Con- 
steatia Dudley. 

Superficial speculators on the nature of 


‘the human heart, will exelaim at onee that 


iS inconsistent 
and unnatural. The 
exttemes of virtue and vice run toto each 


the character of Ovmond 
They aremistaken. 


other. The prince of darkness, erehe fell, 
was the brightest and loftiest of angels, the 








= < 


= = 
“stares 


first and poudest of 


the 


—a ° ¢? 
‘alle 


t 


The errors of virtue are, 


wisdom, eXtravegant and enormous. 


li ts 


like the folhes of | 


' 
j 


a remark of Sterne (we believe) that "when | 


wise men play the fool, they do it with a 
vengeance,” and it may as justly be said 
that when virtue plays the villain, she does 
it superlatively. The same hizh energy 
of mind whieh makes the 
martyr, the here and the patriot, diierently 
d,inahes the 


bold apostate, the 


saint and the 


directed and diiferentiy anect 
daring intidel and the 
merciless ruffian and the sanguinary homi- 
cide. 
Charlotte Corday, 
wrongs of France upon the monster Weurat, 


the avenger of the 


both acted on a virtuous principle. vet she 


Sandt the assassin of Kotzebue, and | 


was the patriotic punisher of a remorseless | 


oppressor, While Sandt was the mnuderer of 


a just and excellent man. Tigh enthusi- 
asin renders man either angel or fiend, ac- 
cording to its direction. 

Physi- 


pvt » 


Pariapevputa; or Glances at Lawvers, 
cians, First-Cirele, Wistar-Parties, &c. 


A little brochure, under this title, has 
just made its appearance in our book-stores, 
and afforded us some amusement at the 
expense of our sober neighbors, the Amer- 
ican Athenians.— 


is sufficiently 


"The subject of the work 
its title. Its 
keen, and ocea- 


indicated by 
general satire is pretty 
sionally even biting, and were its individ- 
tal hints somev hat more pointed and in 
greater relief, or perhaps more intelligible, 
it would have been much enhanced in its 
value.—It bears intimate marks of having 


been written by a medical man, and on 


medical subjects it is more especially acri- 
monious. We shall select from it two pas- 
sages to give our readers au insight ito its 
general merits. 


Of the term Proressor. 


The meaning of this word, as civen by 
Johnson and Woaiker, is ‘Sone who pub- 
ltely teaches or practices an art; but in 
a book, which | have somewhere seen, 
printed in Latin, and entitled: ‘a Die- 
tionary of Things,” the word is thus ren- 
deved 3 “ Professor,” substantive, from fia- 
sor, fussor, pro-fessor. in this manner 
does the word coin itself, and no more is 
said of it. 

Of those who in our town first fostered 
this mize of a word, and who have uitir- 
ingly tugged at it wetil they have rolled it 
ito a great ball of over weening size, I 
would ask——* Why, in all soberness, and 
the fitness to their names 


of things 


¥ 





| fiers ch aracters, in the tale of the Coinct, 


ATHEN UM. 


AND AMERICAN 





these: should be in the word professor, 


i that) Pan-harmonicon attribute whieh 
makes its hearers believe that he who 
bears it, plavs upon all imstruments of 


kpow led ut ? 

But ve area people fond of taland-ti- 
thes: and some have gone as tar as to say, 
there is a fox-and-grape-like philosophy 
in our oft published scorn for foreign ones. 
The word * Professor” has now come out 
as a full-grown belle, and is for ever danc- 
tng about with * honourables,” ** squires,” 
*magpors,” ‘colonels’ and “ generals.” 


monly the blast thing lost;"* not so with the 
mnodern learned: swarming like locusts, 
they aniehly shed their christian names as 
useless shells, and take to themselves new 
skins in most unchristian protessional epi- 
thets: or like devil’s-darning-needles cut 
In two, with paper tails in place of their 
nether-halves, they fly up before the town, 
with Slaunting false bodies, and create as- 
tonishiment by their transformation. This 
rabies for scientitic 
a fire ona windy night: and large and 
small things are ignited with its rage. 
From our colleges and schools, it is trav- 
eliing down, tll it wiil scarcely stop at our 
pastry cook-shops and oyster-cellars; and 


why shall not the proprietors of these last- | 


mentioned establishments, write * Profes- 
sor of 
Icthyological Pickleotomy” over 
understood, 
with as long and a harder name. 
one can recollect when calling aman ‘a 
mere professor’ of any thing, was re- 
proachful; yet ‘mere professors” of the’ 


present time—without practice, if they are | 


doctors: without students, 
fessor-ship—are a chief theme for praise ; 
and look a man who is a doer, rather than a 
professor of things, into nothingness. 


The next extract shall be the greatest, 


part of a Chapter entitled “ Great Men.” | 


OF GREAT MEN. 


And TU looked, and behold 1 read in large and 
the | 
w rds, ** Tt sha! ieome to pass that every male onal | 
-y lh G. M." written after his name, yea | 
even as Esquire is now, 


Merlin’s Prophecies, Book 3d. 


sha 


And Hegrewsophat took these words and | 


stowed them within him. 

And he hada 
he was carried in a large four winged easy 
chair, up to the moon; even the moon that 
shineth by night. 

And he looked, and behold he was in a 
pi lace, radient to the eye; the walls and | 
the pillars whereof, sparkled with precious | 


stones, and shone clear as the water froin | 
| lowed by many. 

And there was gathered in this palace, | 
much people from the land of Coaquenaque; | 


the lonely rock. 





* Great Man. 





' 
J | 


have heard it said that ‘ta name was com- ! 


7 ; i. t 
title 1s spreading like 


Ornithological Pastronomy, and | | 
their | 
doors! they will perhaps be quite as well | 
as many a modern Professor | 
Every | 


if lecturers; | 
with nothing but a crank and leaky pro- | 


vision; and he dreamed | 





i. 
| thie same as Hevre ewsophi at did use to ti unas 
jamong, ere he took his pleasant ride on 
| high. 


Yet were their countenances saddened, 
and quiet was notin them, 

And there appeared an Elder, or Chict, 
among them, and seated himself in the 
Hhictst. 

And his look was like unto the Eagl 
that was chained to the lonely rock ; or 
like unto the Srean, that) sung his dying 
ong among the people called Achatans ; 
or like unto the Steord that drove the host 
back into the sea, even when the war ery 
’ was on their uuhal- 





‘of *beauts and booty 
lowed lips. 

Looking like unto all these—he was none 
of then; yet was he Chief; and the peo- 
ple made obetsance before him. 
| And he judved the men of Coaquenaque. 

And they bowed down their heads, and 
did range theimselves before him, after the 
manner of beasts of the field, or as is ren- 
dered ‘* upon all-fours ;"’ and they looked 
like the flocks and herds, when they drink 
by the stream inthe pleasant valley. 

And tie Chief called unto the first of 
these men, and said in a loud voice, 
| Let thine heart flow to my feet, through 
the channel of thy words; for the time is 
come when thou shalt speak the truth, yet 
know not that thou speakest it. 

And he that wos commanded answered 
and said, 

Thy servant hath come fiom the goodly 

land of Coaquenaque. 
And in the morning of his vears, he 
_ read in the Book of the World, the saving 
| ** By dint of Societies, comes greatness to 
man; and before the noon-day of life had 
come, he was numbered inv many Sects, 
and was Chiet of tribes, not a few. 

Now thy servant had neither hands to 
stretch forth, nor fect to walk with; the 
breeze of “how dost thou?’ had made 
him totter, the rough wind of * what dost 
thou?” had swept him from the earth. 





And he knew these things, yet feared 
not. 
Then got he himself “taken up” of 


men; and they lifted him up, even on 
their shoulders did the ‘vy bear him. 

And he was like a weak and slender 
stick, that did gather strength from other 
sticks, even as “the faggot in the bundle.” 

Thy servant moreover was borne along 
among men, with the words * public sprit’ 

marked upou his forehead, and * public 
good” in his right hand—many read them, 
and those who saw not, believed. 

His own business was as a mite, and the 
business of every one else, was as a moun- 
tain to him, vet “ the mountain will cover 
| the mite.” as was written aforetime. 

And thy servant grew into a great man; 

| even as he who cries * fire,” is soon fol- 


Foo!s have pointed at him and said, 
“yea, he is chief in many things, but he 
isa Pharisee, and we will exchew hin ; 


ithen thy servant hath similed, when he 
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hath seca these very fools come and bow | Firmament, to the stranger Haddock’s | Mr. fieo. F. Hopkins, and though an un- 


before bia, avd say to him their prayers 
and his * favour.’’ 


ifter this manner, 
* * * 


’ 


for his “ influence’ 

And he that spoke 
now held his peace, 

And the Chief tarned unto another, and 
commanded him = to speak, even as he 
had done the first: And he that 
bidden, answered and sat, 

Thy servant came alike from the dwel- 
ling place of hin thou hast just heard ; 

He too was washed upon one of the 
* Hills of Importance” thereabout, by the 
forcing pump * Charity.” 

He sparkled with the drops from this 
word as with diamonds ; and men looked 
from below at his glittering. 

Then would he come down into the 
goodly city, with pieces of paper, on which 
were written, in large letters, ‘* Beggars’ 
Dancing Assembly,” ** House of Idleness.”’ 
* New Sleeping Machine,” and like words. 

These he called “ Subscription Papers,” 
whereunto many did set their hands, wri- 
ting both theinselves, and thy servants 
** good men.”' 

Thy servant hath seen the lowly beggar 
who asked alins for himself, reviled, and 
almost spit at from the doors of men’s 
houses. 

But not so with him, people feared him, 
for that all praised bim; and they gave 
him their ** charities,” lest he should hold 
not his peace against them. 

Yet was thy servant meek withal ; and 
suffered not his left hand to know what his 
right was doing; and therefore on these 
* subscription papers’? was there none who 
saw thy servant's name ! 

After this manner did he wax strong in 
greatness. No soup-house could be burn- 
ed afar off, but thy servant sat in a chair 
among men, and meditated to rectify it; 
no trees bend to the storm, nor dam give 
way, and wet little bovs’ feet, but thy ser- 
vant read long “ resolutions” for their re- 
lief. 

By these things was thy servant a great 
man; and when he left the goodly city, 
men took his name in their mouths for 
president of the * Board of Charity ‘Prade.” 

Then began the Chief to vawn: but 
there was yet another, whom he retrained 
himself to hear: and he who was the third 
to speak, began thus: 

Few are the years of thy servants; vet 
in the sune goodly city where he hath so- 
journed, he hath already gotten himself a 
hame among men. 

Thy servant early sought out a vonng 
colt or hobby called ** Science :” which he 
bestrode and so managed, that men gazed 
and wondered at him. 

Ife rode about in the city, amid the Lec- 
turers, forty and seven, that do there teach, 
and stretched forth his neck in all their 
halls. 

There was nothing in the works and 
mysteries of nature and art, that he learn- 
dd not; even from the stranger Goodacre’s 


was thus | 


| Androides. 
And when these teachers had ended their 
doctrines, then would he go to their read- 
ling desks, and look into their strange 
things—would pare bis nails with the sharp 
| kuite 6f the dissector, smell into the cruise 


of the chemist, and write on his pocket 


‘tablets the sayings of the wise man. 

Then went he forth to them that mark 
with the types, and bade them noise abroad 
what he had seen; and they did so, and 
praised him. 

And he gave moreover unto these men 
strange questions, wherein were written 
many figures, and the words plas, minus 
and ex equali. 

And men called him learned, 
they understood not. 

Thy servant but lately discovered that 
as the element, water, is composed of in- 
flammable matter, or hatha certain portion 
of what heathens call spunk or spirit, he 
who would propel a vessel through it, has 
only to call the fluid by some hard name or 
strike it—the water from its given spirit, 
will be sure to strike back, and thus the 
vessel is projected afar through the ele- 
ment— 

And men believed this thing ; and the 
Steam Boat now lies like a dead Sea Ser- 
pent npon the shore. 

Now the chief would hear no more ; for 
the words of them that spake, were but as 
** sounding brass.’’ 

Then rose he up, and said, 

Men of Coaqnenaque, depart! Return 
to the place ye have come from, and be 
there, even as ye have been; here is no 
place for you. 

I have been in a land, such as ye have 
spoken of, but ye knew me not; if I had 
been then known of you, mayhap I had not 
now been as ye see me—in comfort and in 
power; for it is written in the Book of 
Fame, into which I know ye have all been 
longing to peep, ** Thou shalt not be 
known in both places.” 

Ye are but as dead men when ye come 
here: 

Ye have seen the Palace of True Fame, 
but have looked and talked strangely there- 
in. 

Go ye then back; eat, drink, and be 
merry; ye do harm whilst ye think ve do 
good: but those ye live among must look 
to this—it concerneth me not. 


in that 


the men of Coaquenaque, that they must 
leave this beautiful place; and they almost 
rent its walls with their lamentations ; in- 
somugd, that Hegrewsophat awoke, well 
lease with his easy journey, but sorrow- 
ing for his kindred and his people. 


PutLosornic.—A pamphlet has recently 
issued from the press in this city, respect- 
ing the prevailing winds of our country ; 
thunder showers ; looming ; and the trans- 
It is from the pen of 





migration of sands. 


pretending work, exhibits in a stvle of plain 
| English and good sense, several new and 
| interesting views of the subjects on which 
| it treats. What is observed of the occa- 
Sonal appearances above the river and 
bay, as seen froin the Battery is well wor- 
thy the notice of those who feel any in- 
terest in contemplating the chemical ope- 
rations which take place in the laboratory 


of Nature. 


To CorrespronpdENts.—Divers letters 
of the alphabet (we have not time to spe- 
cify them) will not answer our purpose. 

We hope “ Mexinpa” will not “die of 
a fever.” He or she (we know not which, 
the signature is feininine but the chiro- 
graphy masculine) is too clever and 
sprightly a writer to be spared, and al- 
though we cannot explain the mystery 
with which he or she is puzzled, we should 
be pleased to hear again from him or her. 





THE DRAMA. 











Park Tneatre. After a long ab- 
sence, which if we do not altogether re- 
gret, it is because it has been so profitably 
employed in advancing the interests of her 
fame and her fortune, Miss Ketty made 
her appearance on these boards on Wednes- 
day last in the character of Beatrice, and 
she was received by a most cordial and 
gratifying weleome. Our opinion of this 
intelligent and charming performer have 
| been so frequently expressed on former 
occasions that we deem it superfluous to 
Let it suffice for 





to repeat it in this place. 
us to say that she retains all the energy and 
vivacity of her manner, and all the power 
—so peculiar to herself—of tmparting to 
every word she utters, both by appropriate 
cestures and the most expressive looks, all 





Whereupon great fear came upon ali | 


| the force and point of which it is suscepti- 
ble, and which can alone convey the 
| full conception of an author's meaning. 
| In Beatrice she was eminently successful. 
Ifer satire was keen, vet tempered by good 
nature and the playfulness of her unpara- 
lelled wit;—her concession to Benedict 
was frank and full of tenderness, yet dig- 
nified ; and her zeal for her iajured consin 
full of native ardor and generous courage. 
We could wish to see Miss Kelly often in 
this part, but we shall restrain the feeling, 
until she can meet with something like 
efficient support. On the present occasion 
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stvled the supreme disposer of battle, and 
described as a Druid. He is attended by 
‘*a spotted cow, which procured —bles- 
sings,” and ** was boiled” or sacrificed ** on 
May eve,” when the egress from the ark 
was commemorated. 
was sacrificed,” affords rest to the deified 
patriarch, who is termed * the consumer” 
or sacrificer. ‘The same personage, in 
other parts of the poem, is called * ruler 
of the sea,” and ‘the blessed,” and is 
described as the constructor of Ked or 
* Kyd (the ark) which passed the griev- 
ous waters stored with corn.” He is fur- 
ther, in a poem entitled Angar Cyvyndawd. 
styled * the reaper,” a character in which 
Hesus is sculptured, in allusion to Noah 
as a husbandiman. 


Influence of sound on the Elephant and 
Lion.—In the human ear the fibres of the 
tvinpanuin radiate from its centre to the 
circumference, and are of equal length, but 
Sir E. Home has found that inthe elephant 
where the tympanum is oval they are of dif- 
ferent lengths, like the radii from the focus 
of an ellipse. He considers that the human 
ear is adapted for musical sounds by the 
equality of the radii, and he is of opinion 
that the long fibres in the tympanuin of 
the elephant enable it to bear very minute 
sounds, which it is known to do. A piano 
forte having been sent on purpose to Ex- 
eter Change, the higher notes hardly at- 
tracted the elephant’s notice, but the low 
ones aroused his attention. The effect of 
the higher notes of the piano forte upon 
the great lion in Exeter Change was only 
to excite his attention, which was very 

reat. He remained silent and motionless. 
But no sooner were the flat notes sounded, 
than he sprang up, attempted to break 
loose, lashed his tail, and seemed so furi- 
ous and enraged, as to frighten the female 
spectators. "This was attended with the 
deepest vells, which ceased with the music. 
Sir Eh. Home has found this inequality of 
the fibres in neat cattle, the horse, deer, 
the bear, and the cat. 


NEW ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 

A (n) humorous and respectable meet- 
ing of the fiinds (,r) of civil liberty was 
lately held at Belfast. 

Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives, (Maine) that the shanks of this house 
be presented to —— » Esq. for his 
impartial conduct as Speaker, during the 
present session. 

Mr. T. teacher of dancing, heps for 
the patronage of his friends and the pub- 
lie. 

Fire.—A large mouse was destroyed by 
fire in street last night. 

Old colts (a) dressed by steam, so as to 
look as good as new at the Scouring Estab- 
lishment. 

There was much farce (o) inthe speech 
of Mr. on the amendimeuits to the con- 
stitution. 











‘The spot where she | 


CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


‘* Our early years, it is said, may be more 
advantageously spent in acquiring the 


thisis by no means so certain as at first 
sight it may appear. If you attempt toteach 
children science, commonly so called, it 
will perhaps be found in the sequel that 
vou have taught them nothing. You may 
teach them, like parrots, to repeat, but 
you can scarcely make them able to weigh 
the merits of contending hypotheses. Ma- 
ny things that we go over in our youth we 
find ourselves compelled to recommence in 
our riper years under peculiar disadvan- 
tages. The grace or novelty they have 
forever lost. We are encumbered with 
prejudices with respect to them: and be- 
tore we begin to learn, we must set our- 
selves with a determined mind to unlearn 
the crude mass of opinions concerning 
them that were once laboriously inculcated 
onus. But in the rudiments of language, 
it can scarcely be supposed that we shall 
have any thing that we shall see reason to 
wish obliterated from our minds. 


**The age of youth seems particularly 
adapted to the learning of words. The 
judgment is then small: but the memory 
is retentive. In our riper years we re- 
member passions, facts, and arguments ; 
but it is for the most part in youth only 
that we retain the very words in which they 
are conveyed. Youth easily contents it- 
self with this species of employment, espe- 
cially where it is not enforced with parti- 
cular severity. Acquisitions that are in- 
supportably disgustful in riper years, are 
often found to afford to young persons no 
contemptible amusement. 


“It has often been said that classical 
learning is an excellent accomplishment 
in men devoted to letters, but that it is 
ridiculous in parents whose children are 
destined to more ordinary occupations, to 
desire to give them a superficial acquain- 
tance with Latin, which in the sequel will | 
lifallibly fall into neglect. A conclusion 
Opposite to this is dictated by the preced- 
ius reflections. We can never certainly 
foresee the future destination and propen- 
sities of cur children. But let them be ta- 
ken for granted in the argument, yet, if 
there be any truth in the above reasonings, 
no portion of classical learning, however 
sinall, need be wholly lost. Some retine- 
ment of mind, and = some clearness of 
thinking will almost infallibly result: tiom 
grammatical studies. ‘Though the lan- 
suage itself should ever after be neglected, 
some portion of a general science has thus 
been acquired, which can scarcely be for- 
gotten. ‘Though our children should be 
destined to the humblest occupation, that 
does not seem to be a sufficient reason tor 
our denying them the acquisition of some 
of the most fundamental documents of hu- 
man understanding.” 





knowledge of things, than of words. But | 


A Scotch parson once preached a long 
| sermon against dram drinking, a vice very 
prevalent in his parish, and trom which, 
report said he was not himself wholly ex- 
empt. * Whatever ve do, brethren,” said 
he, **do it with moderation, and aboon 
all, be moderate in dram drinking. When 
you get up, indeed ye make take a dram, 
and anither just before breakfast, and per- 
haps anither after; but dinna be always 
dram drinking. Hf ve are out in the morn, 
ye may just brace yourself up with anit.- 
er dram, and perhaps anither before lun- 
cheon, and some, I fear, take one alter, 
which is no so very blameable ; but dinna 
be always drain-dram dramming away. 
Naebody can scruple for one just afore 
dinner, and when the dessert is brought 
in, an’ after it’s ta’en away ; and perhaps 
one, or it may be twa, in the course of the 
afternoon, just to keep fra’ drowsying and 
snozzling ; but dinna be always dram- 
dram-dramming. Afore tea and after tea, 
and between tea and supper, is no more 
than right and good; but let me caution 
ye, brethren, not to be always dram-dram- 
ming. Just when ye start for bed, and 
when ye'’re ready to pop into’t, and perhaps 
when ve wake in the night, to take a dram 
or two is no more than a Christian may 
lawfully do; but, brethren, let me caution 
you not todrink more than I've mentioned, 
or may be ve may pass the bounds of mod- 
eration !” 


Ce 1 

Polished compliment to his Majesty.— 
On Thursday evening as one of those pere- 
patetic advertisers, usually called ** Pla- 
card men,” was performing his usual 
rounds, with an heraldic tabard in front 
and rear, bearing to the eye the question 
of * Why is his Majesty King George the 
Fourth like Spariow’s Leather Sauce !" 











a police officer saw it, and being no Cedi 
pus himself, resolved to refer the myste- 
rious and puzzling interogatory to the per- 
spicacious sagacity of a magistrate, and the 
unfortunate peripatetic was consigned for 
the night to “dungeons dull.’ On the 
following morning he was mitroduced with 
all the pomp and circumstances of one at- 
tainted of crimen lase mujestatis to the 
dread tribunal of their worships. The 
accusation was made in form, the auditory 
Was in suspense, the riddle was read over 
—‘Why is his Majesty like Sparrow's 
Leather Sauce!) What could be the 
meaning of it?) Who is Sparrow ? What 
is Leather Sauce? Why should Sparrow 
be like the King, or the King like Spar- 
row!) Or in what point under heaven 
could his gracious Majesty bear any re- 
semblance to such a decoction as leather 
sauce )—It was very odd—very suspicious 
—Vvery mysterious—there must be some- 
thing in it—some political inuendo 
“Where more is meant than meets the ear ;” 

Some whiggish sarcasin, some Radical 
libel, something dark, deep, and desperate. 
Put the prisoner forward. What's the 
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neaning of that suspretous question? Whe 
is Sparrow!) A maker of liquid blacking. 
What is leather sauce! Liquid blaeking 
for polishing boots. How ean bis Mayes- 
tv be said to be like Spar mw’s licgeand 
bl ickhn pl ! Secanse he is hichtls polished, 
and shines trinmphant. Pt is amnecessary 
roadd, that the walking advertisement 
was discharged with bis enigmatic stan- 
dard, after a request that) Mr. Sparrow 
would in future illustrate the excellencies 
of his blackinge by some less spe nelid st 
mile than the acconplishiments of Roy- | 
alty.—London Paper. 


Poor Crans.—( From Dr. Bushy's An- 
ecdotes of Music and Musicians. J—Amone 
the ballad-singers in’ chief 4 ‘pute during 
the carly part ot tie last century, there ex- 
isted a young creature, now known to the 
world by no other name thanthat of Clara, 
who attracted much attention by the sweet- 
ness andthe pathos of her tones. She was 
the original singer of Block-eyed Susan, 
and one or two songs which were after- 
wards introduced in the Beggar's Opera. 
But her recommendation to partienlar no- 
tice was the circumstance of her having, 
for many vears, been the obycet of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s assiduous attention and en- 
thusiastic affection. ‘Phe poor cil strayed 
for sometime, during which his Lordship 
could not tind her; and it) was after that 
interval, that having lear.t where she was, 
he addressed to hea the tender lines begm- | 


ingc— 
* Dear, thouchtless Clara, to my verse attend, 
Believe, for once, the lover and the friend. 
Aad concluding thus— 


‘To virtue thus, and to thysed, restored, 

By ail adwured, by one alone adored; 

Beto thy tacthtal Parry hind and tee, 

And live tor him who more than dred tor you.’ 


A series of subsequent calamities totally de- 
stroved Clara’s vocal powers; and slie af- 
terwavds subststed by the sale of oranges, at 
the Court of Requests! 


The Sun in the Arctic Regions.—The 
re-appearanee of the sun atter its long 
absence in these dye ary Wastes of ice, as 
described by Mr. Fisher, is to us, who en- 




















joy the blessings of light and heat in) dat- 
ly protusi ym, at once curious and grand. 

* For some days pust, (says the author) 
we have bad so auch lieht about noon, 
that both officers and men generally went 
to the mast-head to look out for the sun q 
for although we were perfectly aware of | 
the time on vw bich it ought to re-appear, ac- | 
cording to its declination, vet as the Datch 
navigator Barentz, saw it at Nova Zembla 
several davs betore it ought to be seen, in 
the latitude in which be wintered, we bad 
reason to suppose that whatever effect re- 
fraction mizht have there, the same micht 
be expected to take place here. Notwith- 
standing our vigilance, We always found, 
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however, that although it must have been 
very high in the horizon for some devs 
past, it never appeared above it until to- 
dav. As the forenoon was very fine and 
clear, we made sure of seeing it; several 
of us were therefore in the main-top about 
halt-past eleven, to welcome its return, and 


lattwelve, or rather a few minutes after, 


we had the pleasure of seeing the glorious 
luminary again, after an absence of nine- 
ty-two days. It is more easy to conceive 
than describe the pleasure that every per- 
son felt on this occasion, at again seeing 
that heavenly agent, which is to set us 
tree from confinement. Put I consider, 
that to do justice to this subject, and to the 
sensations excited by so sublime and joy- 
ful a sight, would require my entering into 
raphsodies, more suitable to the eitusions 
of a poetical imaginations, than the un- 
adorned language of a plain narrator ; I 
shall therefore avoid saving any more 
about the matter. During the time the 
sun was above the horizon, a vertical co- 
lumn of a beautiful red colour extended 
from it towards the zenith ; the colour of it 
was most brilliant near the sun, and di- 
minished gradually as it went npwards. 
It was observed also, that it was not. al- 
wavs of the same. brillianey, but that it 
twinkled so that the upper part of it van- 
ished altogether for a moment; it then 
instantancously brightened up as splendid 
as before ; this twinkling went on im quick 
succession, during the whole time the co- 
luunnappeared. Its breadth was about equal 


| so the sun's diameter, and its height, or 


altitude, when in its greatest splendour, 
was between four and five degrees.” 


Public Gratitude.—Voltaire relates, with 
vreat simplicity, that at the first represen- 
tationot one of his tragedies, the audience, 
who saw the author Ina box with an ex- 
tremely beautiful young Duchess, required 
that she should cive him a kiss, by way of 

. ° a — ¥ rhe 
acknowledging the public gratitude. "The 


vietim, apartaker in the general enthusi- | 


osm, felt apparently no repugnance to make 
the sacrifice. 


CATCH FROM THE GERMAN. 


Casstnt, that uncommon man 
Iu vain Heaven's azure depth doth sean, 
New stars in itto see?! 
Tie reason’s plain—he pores and thinks, 
An I peres again but never drinks 
flis wine like you and me. 


We know far better: we can sit 
Astronomers “midst wine and wit 
Without or totlor trouble: 
Aud then, when through our glass we pore, 
New stars we see ne’er seen before: 
Aud, hark ye friend, Ul tell thee more, 
We see each old star double. 


Near Berlin, a soldier distracted by re- 
jected love, attempted to drown himself— 
yut at the moment of perishing, was saved, 


and afterwards put under guard to prevent 
his completing his intention ; but he, ins 
short time, escaped, and ran towards the 
river. A comrade pursued bim, but found 
himself distanced, called to the unforta-, 
nate, and then threatened to shoot hun if 
he did not return; the man lnmediately 
faced to the right about, the fear of being 
Killed) overcoming the desire of being 
drowned. 


““ THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


“'Tisno wonder that Oxford and Cambridge a 
bound 
In such excellent stores of deep learning pro- 
found, 
Since so inany we see come from thence every 
d a 
Who searce ever are known to bring any away.”’ 








The character of an author is generally 
more or less displaved in his writings. — It 
is natural ina man to recommend those 
features of character, and principles of 
conduct, which he himself approves ; to 
seek to paint them in their noblest forms, 
and in the liveliest colours; and thus en- 
deavor to gain his reader's admiration of 
that which has already gained his own. 
We can, accordingly, generally pronounce 
with considerable accuracy upon the prin- 
ciples and character of a writer from the 
perusal of his works. 


“THE SECRET. 


“Tha fair lady’s heart, once, a secret was lurking, 
Ittes’d and it tumbied, it long’d to get out; 
The lips haif hetray’d it by smiling ard smirking, 

And Tongue was inpatient to blab it, no doubt. 


“ But Honour look’d cruff on the subject, and gave 
it 
In charge to the Teeth, so enchanting!y white — 
Shouwd the captve attempt an clopeinent to save it, 
By giving the lips an admoiushing bite. 


“Twas said and ‘twas settled, and Honour de- 
parted 
Tenwre quiver’d and trembled, but dared not 
rebei, 
Whea right to its tip, Seeret suddenty started, 
And halt, ina wiisper, eseaped fiom its ceil. 
“ Quoth the Teeth, ina pet, we'll be even for this, 
Anithey bitvery smart above and beneath; | 
Bat the Eps atthat tostant were bribed witha kiss, 
A = mer. popt out the Secret in spite of the 
f’etr. 
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weare ¢ 
of any approach to i, and it is no small 
compliment to Miss Kelly to assert w hat we 
have of her success when itis made known 
that Benedict was indeed enacted—that is 
the words were slurred over, and occasion- 
ally twanged through the nose, by Mr. 
Stantey—but Benedict himself was far— 
far away. Why Manager cast 
his plays thus ? Can ke hiinself not appeai 
Benedict ? 


does the 


in a character like 
merly saw him in the part and he was very 
Why not then atiord his 


principal actress the aid of his talents? 


respectable in it. 
Sure we are we mean no disparagement to 
Mr. St 
for such parts, and his own feelings will 
be best consulted if he is net thrust into 
Mr. Ciarke was rot as happy to- 
His conce; tion of Clau- 
Not 


to mention his jocund humour immediately 


anley, but natme did not intend him 


them. 
night as usual. 


dius’ part was antic in the extreme. 


after the loss of Hero, the utter insensibility 
with which after her 
supposed death was intolerable. Mr. Pla- 
cide’s Dogherry was tolerable, and to be 


he recognized her 


endured. He is a proinisine actor. 

Mes. Hilson appeared in Mary inthe Inn- 
keeper’s Daughter, and we had a glimpse 
of Simpson in Richard. Mrs. Hilson’s 
performance was truly affecting—the scene 


near the yew tree was Inimitable. DELTA. 


To the Editors of the Gazette and Athenwuin. 


We for- | 


GENTLEMEN, 
As a very material error occurred in| 
your notice of ** The New-York Spy, and | 


Dramatic Repository,” (and not * Dra- 
matic published) and as that no- 
tice was doubtless intended to befriend me, 


: 99 
Spy, 


you will greatly oblige me by making a 


correction. You say ‘the express object, 


&c. is to expose vice and unmask hy poc- 


risy,”’ &e. This is not the case. It is 
intended to be a repository “ for every 
thing connected with the Drama ;’’? and 


this may be said to be the express object. 
Hiowever, neither one, nor the other are the 
express objects of the paper. LE shall endea- 
vor to make it amusing and interesting ; 
and I flatter 
promised, that I shall succeed. 

By making the correction, you may ma- 


terially serve 


myself, from the assistance 


Your obedient Servant, 


W. C. ARMSTRONG. 
New-York, March 28th. 





spe lled to aunounce the absence | 
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MISC LV A. L. “ANE OU 

On the perplevities of medical witnesses 
when giving evidence—There is hardly a 
situation in which a medical man can be 
placed that so powerfully: menaces lis re- 
putation, and po one where so much per- 
sonal tneasmess is endured. The medigal 
Withess is too tre que uitly rendered mise va- 
ble and methcient for the purposes of pus- 
tice, 
a situation so dilicreat from that m which 
he is generally placed in the ordinary ex- 
ercise of bis profession. ‘Phe remark os 
also mace, and truly it is too well found- 
ed, that there is often but little apparent 
ditierence between the situation of the wit- 
nessand that of the craminal. ‘he liber- 
ty which the advocate clans and ts allow- 
ed to the utmost, is often, very often, ap- 
phed to the unworthy and tamanty pur- 
pose of unhinging the witness, rather than 
eliciting the tuth. But it is not very casy 
to rectify this on the part of the only per- 
son who possesses the power. ‘The judge 
is necessarily reluctant to interpose volun- 
tarily ; and witnesses are unaware, or at 
the moment forgot, that they have a right 
to protection fiom insult, if they are hon- 
estly bent on the discharge of their duty, 
and accordingly but seldom appeal to the 
proper quarter. 

** Upon such occasions a timed or a stu- 
pid man may beruined with his eyesopen, 
because he is not so adroit at opening his 
mouth. One is, under such circumstan- 
ces, thrown entirely on his intrinsic resour- 
ces; he cannot run home to his books, or 
into a brother practitioner's houseto state a 
ditheulty, and have the Lenefit of informa- 
ton or advice how to get out of it. There 
he is, and there he must remain, and abide 








| the 


the upshot; and (if he acquits hinself 
badly) endiuwe the scrutiny and displeasure 
of the beach, the brow-beating of the bar, 
scom, daughter, or contempt of the 
audience, the aiseontent of his friends, and 














the exposure of the public press, with all 
the consequences that may follow to his 
reputation and fortune. It is on occasions 
of this nature that we ought “to have qur 
abont us,” for no other help can be 
resorted toy; and it is on such occasions 
that real superiority is likely to Le fairly 
displayed. Nor will a general and aceu- 
rate acquaintance with one’s prefession al- 
ways do; but being too frequently relied 
on, it occasionally proves the ignis fatuus 
that leads physicians into aslough, whence 
they get out sometimes in but mdiflerent 
plhyeht. 

‘Upon these oceasions, every thing 
copuibutes to impress the unconcern- 
cd spectator, and suil more powerfully 
the responsible witness, to whom the issue 
inav be nearly as serious as to the accused. 
"There is a grandeur attendant on a gener- 
al coal delivery, v hichts uncommonly in- 
posing : the judge presents an impressive 
aspect, heightened Ly the profound defer- 


Wits 





from the novelty and perplerxties of 


i constructions of the advocat 
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eiee observed towards hian by all the oll 
cials; while at the same time his actual 
p authority is very great. Phe 
served in pomtot deportment, and tomil- 
i ities, must have them etiect: the serious 
attention paid to the business inhand ; the 
arranecinent; the instalation of the jury ; 
Phe openivg of the case. the umatien 
and cross-cXamination of witnesses, &c., 
together with the aspect of the accused, 
with often make those uneasy who have no 
part to perform themselves. How much 
creater cause for andtrety has he, who may 
be inmomentary expectation of taking the 
place of one Whom he may have seen un- 
der the torture of a cross-examination, as 
to a mere matter of faci, in order to un- 
derco the same ordeal, as tomatter of opm- 
ion, on a subject of which he may have 
littl or no hnowledge; orto wbom, be he 
ever so learned, or competent to impart his 
hnowledee elsewhere, the very 


decorums ob 


exall 


circin- 
stance of a public appearance must be at- 
self a moral tonture. But make this appear- 
ance he must; and risk the thrown of the 
Judges, the perplexing questions and harsh 
the perti- 
vent, but, probably, not less puzzling inter- 


(rogatories of fuiyinens the curiosity of the 








crowd, and the agonizing scrutiny of the 

culpiit—enouch to overv helm a man of 

weak nerves and slender qualifications, like 

a tolrent.”’ 

RESPROTING THE 
DARIEN. 


REMARKS ISTHMUS OF 


Upwards of one hundred and thirty vears 
ago the Bcots people had so just an idea 
ofthe great bnportance of the Isthinus of 
Darien, that they sent out a colony to set- 
tle there, which settlement, nevertheless, 
proved abortive, partly through the extreme 
Jealousy of the Spaniards m that netch- 
bomhood and old Spain, and partly from 
their heing feebly supported by the 
countiy to which they belonged.* This 
celebrated Isthmus lies in about eteht de- 
notthern batitude. and im the par 
lowest partis not more than 70 Boghish 
niles across, onan B.N. EB. and W.8.W. 
course. Phe country hereabouts is either 
low and sickly valleys, mountamMs Of so 
stupendous a height, as to incline one ta 
think, that nature has raised them to serve 
ws eternal barriers between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, which here ay proach 
so bear together, that from these moun- 
tains you can plamly discern the waters of 
both at the same time, and seemingly ata 
very trifling distance. There have been 
some speculatists, who have maagined the 
practicability of joining these two immense 
oceans, for the purposes of navigation, by 
diggimg through this Isthmus. But the 
mountains do not :un east end west, like 
those inthe West India Islands, with long 
deep vallics betwecn them, and parallel 


sO 


crees of 





* The jealousy of the Enel'sh nation, and the 
partialityvot William TTL, were the principal causes 
of the ruin of this settlement. 
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thereto, which might allord a bed for ca- 
nals; but, on the contrary north and south, 
or nearly so; from whieh circunustance 
the canal must be dug through several vast 
ridses of mountains, consisting of little 
else than solid rock and iminense beds of 
oyster shells, which would baffle the united 
eliorts of the whole world to succeed in, 
Notwithstanding this bar to improvement, 
by going into 12 degrees north latitude, 
and joining the head of Lake Nicaragua 
toasmall river that falls into the great 
Western Ocean, the matter becomes prac- 
ticable, and by 30 miles digging through 
a flat level country we at oace join the two 
oceans, and save a navigation of 10,000 
miles round Cape Horn. What would be 
the remote consequences of such a june- 
tion, is not easy to say with precision: but 
it seems highly probable, that a very sinall 
canal in this place, would, in the course of 
a few years, be formed into a large deep 
river; more especially, when we consider, 
that the waters, on the opposite shores of 
the Atlantic, are, without doubt, conside- 
rably higher than those in the Pacific, 
owing to tue trade winds, which prodi- 
giously accumulates the waters through 
the whole of the Mexican gulph and the 
parts more southward. Neither is it im- 
probable, that) such a junction would, in 
the course of time, wear away the whole 
Isthmus, and form an tmmense streight of 
communication between the two oceans: 
in which ease the Gulph Stream, on the 
coast of North America, would cease, and 
a voyage round the world become an tn- 
considerable thing. 

THE RELIGION OF THE DRUIDS. 

The Druidic religion may be chrono- 
logically divided into three successive 
epochs:—its origin and progress—its first 
grand corruption by the introduction of 
the Arkite worship—and, its second grand 
corruption by the admixture of Sabiean 
inlolatry. 

I. Many of the moral and_ ritual pre- 
cepts of the law of Moses are only renew- 
als of a primitive and universal one, which 
had been in force amongst the descendants 
of Noah, at the time of the general disper- 
sion. ‘Traces of such institutions, as well 
as a similarity of traditions, have been 
remarked in several nations long secluded 
troin each other, and widely dispersed over 
the face of the earth, on the borders of 
Siberia, in China, Japan, Africa, Mexico, 
and the islands of the Pacific ocean, as 
well as in Gaul and Britain. 

The gentile systems of religion and mo- 
rality, corrupt and deformed as they were 
by the followers of Nimrod, were darken- 
ed by degrees. Their adherents became 
so gross in their ideas, as to worship the 
creature more than the Creator; vet in 
some measure they knew God and glorifi- 
ed him. The primitive nations had em- 
blems and representations of the Divine 
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a. 








Being considered in his relative charac- 
ters, and delivered their sacred doctrines 
in mysterious allegories; nor are we ia- 
formed that they were forbidden, previous 
to the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. 
They grew by degrees int» gross abuse ; 
and at last the populace began, under eve- 
ry relative symbol, to imagine a distinct 
God. 

As the various societies which peopled 
the earth moved forward froin the cuna- 
bula gentium, they took every precaution 
to preserve and cherish the sacred institu- 
tions of their ancestors, and hence what- 
ever was engrafted subsequently on these, 
their primitive state is still to be discerned. 

Such was the origin of Druidism and 
all other heathen hierarchies, which in 
their pure state may be regarded as raised 
on the basis of the patriarchal religion. 
Under a variety of names, as Duw, Deon, 
Dovydd, Ye hen ddihenydd, Celi Lor, 
Peyv and Rheen, the Druids acknowledge 
one God, the maker of all things, and 
lord of the universe, and their conception 
of the divine nature they declared in the 
following remarkable aphorism—Nid dim 
ond Duw, nid Duw ond Dim: “ God can- 
not be matter, and what is not matter must 
be God.” 

The theological triades seem to shew 
that the Druids were not altogether unac- 
quainted with the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
they are as follows. 

1. There are three primeval unities, 
and more than one of each cannot exist ; 
one God, one truth, and one point of lib- 
erty, Where all opposites equiponderate. 

2. Three things proceed from the three 
primeval unities, all life, all that is good, 
and all power. 

3. God consists necessarily of three 


things, the greatest of life, the greatest of 


knowledge, and the greatest of power; 
and of what is the greatest there can be no 
more than one of any thing. 

The maxims of the Druids were deliv- 
ered in Triads; of these we must not ex- 
pect to find many in classic authors. Mela, 
Lib. iii. 2, has, however, preserved one, 
which he says notwitstanding the secrecy 
of the priests, had become public. 

Ut forent ad bella meliores—eternas esse 
animas—vitamque alteram ad manes. *'To 
act bravely in war—that souls are immor- 
tal—and there is another life after death.”’ 
Diogenes Laertius give us another : 

“To worship the Gods—to do no evil— 
and to exercise fortitude.” 

This triad in the British language runs 
thus: *‘ The three first principles of wis- 
dom—obedience to the laws of God—con- 
cern for the good of mankind—and brave- 
ly sustaining all the incidents of life.” 

Such was Druidism in its earliest state, 
teaching its votaries to expect in a future 
state a just recompence for their actions, 
an apprehension that served to regulate 
their conduct in the present life. 

II. Among the traditions that the gen- 








| tile world had received from their ances- 
| tors, the histury of the Deluge was univer- 


sul. All nations give an account of the 
destruction of the world by water, and of 
the preservation of a single family in a 
vessel; yet all of them make this to rest 
upon some mountain, or on the bank of 
sume river or lake in their own territories, 
where some distinguished personages, thoi 
own ancestors, come to land. As the 
righteous Noah and his family had been 
miraculously preserved, and thus distin- 
guished by a Supreme Providence, they 
were revered by their pious children while 
living, and their memory cherished after 
death. One of the British names of the 
true God was Hu gadarn, “the mighty 
inspector,” an appellation also given to 
Noah. In process of time, the veneration 
for the character of the patriarch degene- 
rated into worship, as afterwards with the 
Virgin Mary, and the title given to him and 
the Deity being the same, he was con- 
founded with the author of all. Mr. Bry- 
ant, the great analyzer of heathen tradi- 
tions, has traced the superstition of the 
Gentiles to the deification of Noah, his 
ark, and his immediate progeny. The 
Druids did precisely the same. ‘They de- 
scribe the event as “the bursting forth of 
the lake of Llion (or waters under the 
earth,) and the overwhelming of the face 
of all lands; so that all mankind was 
drowned excepting Dwyvan (the god-like 
man, and Dwyvach (the god-like woman,) 
who escaped ina sheer hulk (also called 
‘the ship of the heavenly one, lord of the 
waters,’) by whom the isle of Britain was 
re-peopled.”” Under these mames, and 
that of ail Mr, * son of the sea,” and ail 
ton, ‘son of the wave,” did the patriarch 
Noah receive divine honours from the first 
inhabitants of this island, and was consti- 
tuted their principal divinity. His cha- 
racter and history as “the just man,” 
whose integrity preserved himself and fam- 
ily, made him the first object of gentile su- 
perstition. [tis probable that even in the 
age of Noah, the ark, as the means of ini- 
raculous preservation, was commemorated 
with respect, a growing idolatry considered 
it as a benign goddess, and as from it as 
well as from the wife of Noah, the earth 
was re-peopled, these two in process of 
tine became confounded. As the arkite 
mate divinity was termed Hu (pronounced 
Hee, Hesus,) the goddess associated with 
him was designated Kod, said by Mr. Da- 
vies to be the Ceto of antiquity, whom Mr. 
bryant and Mr. Faber pronounce to be no 
other than Ceres or Isis. 

Ina mythological poem of Taliesin’s call- 
ed Gwawd LI dd y mawr, “ the praise of 
the great leader,” that bard professes to 
have derived his mystic lore from the tradi- 
tions of the distinguished ogdoad, by which 
he means the eight persons who had been 
preserved in the ark. Hence this piece 
contains a mythological account of the 
Deluge, the chief of the diluvians beifig 
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